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ENGLAND. 
“OFINIONS OF AMERICA THERE—NEWSPAPERS. 
\.1 promised a long while ago to take up a few of the late 
ish writers on America,—a very few of the, large mul- 
. who j jo one away and another have been keeping the 
British public, informed abont the ‘affairs of ithe new world, 
for the last three. or ‘four years. But before I go, any fur- 
ther, . let me beg of those who follow 1 me, to, understand 
what ay. fairly, and to & eak'of it fairly,” as the language 
‘and opinion of an American’ I ‘would have ‘no disguise in 
the matter, no trick. (1)" Ido not want either to smuggle 
my opinions into the mother country, or tohave them’ pass 
any.where for moro’ than’ they are worth: ‘Let them be 
jealously watched, therefore, as the: opinions of a writer, 
who, whatever he and a few more may suppose, cannot be 
altogether impartial, where the character of his own coun- 
try, her. institutions, or her people, is at stake. 
~.. That I have not wholly forgotten my promise, however 
I may have,putjoff: the execution of it, will appear from 
what follows,—though, for the present, I may confine my- 
self to’ what has’ been said by a few of the newspaper peo~ 
. ple over sea ; a body of literary men who operate with pro- 
digious power among the Britisli, and are able when acting 
together, as they generally do, (with here and there a brief 
exception,) to do more mischief in ‘a week, where they 
migdirect their, energy, than ‘all the rest of the literary men 
‘of the empire. in. a twelvemonth.; and who, neverthel; IP, | 
are overlooked,’ ‘entirely overlooked; “by those who, never 
allow a. volume of any sort or size’ to escape, if it contain 
a fiftieth part as much error as may be found alniost every | 
day in ‘the columns of & widely-cireulated newspaper. But 
“how few are ‘the ‘readers of a book ; ‘and how many the 
readers of a paper ! !. Of the book, if it be a very good, 
ora very lucky 6 one, five or six hundred copies may be sold 
in the course of a year. (2)' Of the newspaper, thonsands 
and thousands are sold in a day. The book is not found 
in every ale-house, nor on every table in évery tavern or 
eoffee-house ;'nor can it be read for a penny, or sent 
wherever you like for three, pence. ‘Nor wiil the’ errors of 
the book be repeated over and over again, before'the day 
is over.” “or course, therefore, it is* ‘mot oie they appear 
in a book, bat: when they appear ina ‘neiwspaper, that they 
are to be feared. People may sny what they please about 
annuals, and quarterlies, and monthlies, and the whole bo- 
dy of periodical | literature it is the daily’ literature of our 
age ‘that’ is, to be fearéd. It is that-which we should be 
most“ upon’ dur guard ’‘agdinst ; and, itis precisely, that, 
Which thé” critics; and‘ the'-guardians of the ‘public -morals 
pay the least attention to. .They-either-overlook it entire- 
ly/ot'bay “aboutas “much ;in« the: course of a whole year, 
concerning all the: newspapers-of the country, as they say 
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perhaps, before ‘they,. are ‘forgotten. , Do. let us think ‘of 
this—for my own part Lam: ack of the generality of news- 
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ot. qQy: ‘The: papers:,on’. Hoglénds : which, appear inthe; Yan- 
kee are, frequently: republished over sea, and ‘here, as stake 
hal communications. 


ae) We have the most exirayasunt ‘dese f-what i is 
called: a:fair sale-of a’ popular work over.sea: ; .Perhaps one 

example may‘serve: to ‘correct -the general notions here. 
At this hour, not one thousand copies, upon. the’ “average, 
jbeen sol Id: of oor 8, novels, though, a second edition 
‘three ‘and ‘of one, ae 















‘hundred ¢ Copies were  subachibed-of 


papers, though nearly all :that my countrymen know, they 


know from the newspapers—ubout one thousand of which 
are always in circulation here. But one has to read a vol- 
ume of untruth before he arrives at the truth of any thing, 


while he pursues a ‘report through the newspapers. To- 


day a story is told one way, to-morrow another, next day 
another, and so on for a week or a month, till there‘is no- 
thing left of its original shape: ° So that, if a man desire 
to know the truth by a newspaper, I should ééutisel him 
never to-read one less than two or three weeks*old—the 
older the better, indeed, if he only wishes to- know the 
truth; and escape a great loss of time. Bout still, though 
such be the character of newspapers,'they should not: be 
overlooked as they are,—they should be narrowly watched 
by those who are set up for peacoat in the high ok 
of literature. 

Others may talk of their dignity, but I have no dignity 
to lose—nor if I had, should I care a fig for it, if a mis- 
chief were to be cured by a waiver of dignity. Hereafter 
I may undertake what will probably be regarded as a higher 
sort of British authors; but for .the present, the reader 
must be satisfied with what I have to say of the British 
newspaper-people. . It isnot much—it is only the result of 
my attention, for a very short period to an occasjonal pa- 


per that fell in my way, after it had occurred to me, that if , 


I were to. make a memorandum of. whatever I saw ina 
British book, or a British journal, or a British newspaper, 
about the people, or the government, or the history, or the 
affairs of America, it would go far to show that the British 
lnwgiver: who, some filtyryears. agos: ‘thought’ “proper: to 
speak (before the parliament ‘of the  British* “empire, too,) 
about the **. Island of Virginia,’? was not more deplor- 
ably ignorant of America, than are most, if not all of the 
British editors, at.this hour, You are astonished. ,But 
you will be more astonished (I hope) when I tell you that 
I never see this country, nor any thing which relates to.this 
country, mentioned by any 6f the chief editors of England, 
without some grievous error. Yet such is the simple truth 
—andI do not choose to qualify it. 

Now for a few examples. They are gathered, as you 
see, from a variety of sources, and were in every | case, I 
assure you; accidentally met with. 

The Examiner’ (3) BaY8, (June 18, 1826,)—** Phila- 
delphia had, we believe, the honour to be the first spot 
where religious liberty was fully and solemnly established 
by! law.” Philadelphia ! ! ‘The writer means ‘Pennsylvania. 
Fully estalilished ! 1 Whiy it is not’ fully established there, 
now-—it never ‘was—it never will be ‘established there, so 
long as. ‘the mnjority ‘have’ such power as they’ have now, 
and are likely to have for ages to come. It is true that 
William, Penn, thes very day after he’ got ashore ini | America, 
where, he landed on the | ‘24th ‘of October, 1682, gathered 
his people togetlier, ‘and assured them in a speech worthy 
of all praise, that they were to be protected, by a code of 
laws already’ prepared ‘and published, i in’ their «* liberty of 
conscience and civil liberty.?? ‘But this occurred before the 
site, for Piitedsehte had been surveyed by: the proptletor, 







ity,’ and “nearly fity. “years after a ‘pilgrim 
the! North, Roget Williams, Thad Lae a refuge of 





‘by Jal B TWunt—brother ‘of Calg ant: It 
isauthority:6n: ithe } subject of our country ; -being republi- 
can-or. radical jn; spirit, and : Hunt. being. in fact.an Ameri- 
ean ; Leigh was born in the, ve Andies—John, in, Phila-; 
delphia, I believe. .-;, “N. 
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not the first. Lord Baltimore preceded him. Tt was 2 
Catholic and a nobleman who gave the first example of a 
wise and liberal policy in such matters. He was the origi- 
nal proprietor and settler of Maryland. 

I should observe here; that the Examiner does: not 
say all this but on good authority. The passage is quoted 
from the Scotsman. 

The News or Lrreratrure anp Fasnion, (4) a 
paper that gave up the ghost, I hear, was very happy for a 
long while on the subject of America. .I remember that 
Mr. Baring was taken to task by the editor once, for having 
derived the word parliament, in some way or other, from 
the long talk of the North American savages. He was 
told that the North American savages do not say long talk, 
nor much talk, but palaver. . Now the word palaver is 
mere ship slang, adopted by the snilors from the negro dia- 
lect of Hispaniola; and may be derived, perhaps, from 
the Spanish word palabra, the b and the v being so much 
alike in the mouth of a Spaniard, and the signification of 
the two-words much the same. But however that may be, 
the word palaver, I will venture to say, was never uttered 
in this world by, nor known to, a Nerth American savage. 
He may use the words long talk, much talk, &c.; but when 
he does, it is after having borrowed them of the whites. 
He never speaks of a debate, nor of a council, as a long 
talk, or a much talk, but simply as a talk, or a great talk ; 
by which latter phrase he means not a talk which is great 
in length, but in quality,—a talk on a great occasion. 

At another time, I met with the following passage in the 
sanié paper, which I preserve, though’ the paper itself’ is 
dead? becallse the ‘editor is alive.; and because at the very 
time he said what Iam about to mention, he was the editor 
of @ quarterly Review—The European Quarterly Re- 
view—which, after appearing in all the capitals of Europe, 
in a variety of languages, dwindled away to a monthly in 
the course of a.twelvemonth, and. then was heard of no 
more.. ‘In the neighbouring continent of North Ameri- 
ca, we greatly fear that political storms of an equally fear- 
ful nature are about to burst over the heads of the peo- 
ple. We have always considered —(Mark that ! we have 
always considered)—that there are certain principles in the 
constitution of. the great Federal Republic of the: United 
States, which must, at no distant time, produce a disin- 
tegration of the parts, The very. fact that cach of the 
thirteen states is in, itself. what may be called an entirety, 
possessing natural boundaries clearly defined,’’ &e.— 
Each of the thirteen states! Of course, the editor-politi- 
cian had not heard of America for the lost fifty years—it 
being fifty years nearly, since the confederacy was made 
up of so few as thirteen atates....** We have always con- 
sidered !?? Was ever any thing half.so happy ! and then 
the natural boundaries, that separate each of these thir- 
teen republics from all the rest ! -' Why, nineteen times out 
of twenty, the boundary. is: oue that you. travel over,on 
horseback, without perceiving it. ©; : wah 

«« Native American. literature,’’ said the Morning Her- 
ald, (5) about two years ago, ** judging by the American 
Reviews, is as (if not more) rude und vulgar as it. was 


(4) Henry Neela was ‘a chief contributor to this journal ; ; 
and I have no doubt, fell''a sacrifice to the suffering and 
mortification that grew’ out of his dealing with the editor— 
a Scot, by the name of Waller ; of whom, more at afu- 
ture day. Ho lived.-by.swingling- the contributors to,his 
journal, and among other remaining things, attempted, to 
supgly the deficiencies of ‘D’Alembert ! 'N. 


(dy The Aforning Herald, one year ‘ago; circulated 
more copies. than any other paper of England. At that 
time ‘I furnished it-with a'few’numbets on America. “N."-” 
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forty years ago; aud an educated American gentleman || traordinary—to us it appears worth not 


coming over to England, if he engages in a literary con- 
versation, will speak of Cobbett’s Register and Peter Por- 
cupine as standard works, in the first class of English liter- 
ature and English society !’? 


Now—without stopping to. 
enquire what is meant by the last words of the paragraph, 
I proceed with my extract, ‘* But how is it that America 
produces no instance of the faculty of imagination to 
which the untamed impulses and unconventional manners 
of a rude state of society are so congenial??? * * * 
« The Americans have some novels—redundant fictions 
of considerable force, which would never in all probability 
have existed, without the Waverley novels.”? Indeed ! no 
instance of the faculty of imagination ; yet have they pro- 
duced some novels—redundant fictions of considerable 
force. Ihave no time now, to speak of the literature. of 
this country as it deserves 3 but, at some ftture period, I 
ahall, if God spares my life ; and then it will be seen, by 
facts, whether we have, or have not—and T say we have 
—a good deal more imagination than we know what to do 
with. The great fault of American literature, proceeds, 
not from a deficiency, but from an excess of imagination— : 
asort of superfluous energy. He means Cooper’s novels, 
I suppose ; for they have grown out of the Waverley no- 
vels, and they are the only ones in America that have. 
Brown’s novels, which deserve the name of redundant 
fictions, while the stories of Cooper do not, were produced 
long and long before Waverley appeared. ‘They grew out 
of Godwin, however. Twenty years ago, there was no 
such thing as a review in America, Now there are—I 
know not how many. 

So much for the literature of America ; and as for the 
literary men of America, you may travel the country over, 
without hearing the name of Cobbett mentioned. ‘The peo- 
ple here, if they speak of him at all, speak of him, asa sort 
of man who is upheld—they know not how—perhaps by the 
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equality of abhorrence and contempt on every side; for 
they see the great body of his best informed countrymen, ! 
whether he be of their own, or of the opposite party, try- |; 
ing to bear him back to the earth out of which he grew, 
and yet forever acknowledging that he is a sort of Aniacus, 
And so, indeed, he is ; for if you upset him, he appears to | 
be refreshed by the fall ; if you pitch him head over heels 
into the mire, he gathers new force by the dive. The 
dirtier he is—the more formidable he is; aad such is the 
opinion we hold of him here. We. say that you afl con- 
spire to overrate him ; that you are proud of him, in spite of | 
all you say ; that you look upon him asa sort of embodied } 
abstraction of literary John-Bullism ; and that whether you 
beat him, or he you, you are all in the habit of exaggerat- 
ing his power. I do not choose to say now, what we think |] 
of his judgment, of his courage, of his. good faith, or of |: 
his temper. I have no time for it. i 
But speaking of John Bull,—that, reminds me of the | 
John-Bull newspaper, which is read here in spite of public 
opinion, for the barbarous courage, the smut, the audacity, 
the broad colloquial humour we occasionally meet with in 
it. He must be running Ais heat, forsooth, at American 
literature, pretending to know much, where it would be 
charity for us to believe he knows nothing at all. “* We per- 
ceive in the first number of the new series of the European 
Magazine,” said he, a good while ago, ‘an article explan- 
atory of the state of American Jiterature—and a very long 
and very clever article it is, for all we know. We how- 
ever, are of opinion, that, as strawa thrown up show 
whence the wind sets better than stones, and above all, 
that practical proofs are the best possible illustration of 
statements, so we are better able to judge the real taste of : 
a people by what they actually do, and like to have done, 
(the very words of the John-Bull,) than by any thing 
which -ofhers may choose to say or write about them. 
The following is one of several poetical .advertise- 
ments which appeared in a New-York paper of the 18th 
or 19thof June last ; indeed, most of the principal knick- 
knackery merchants develope the contents of their stores 
in rhyme. This, to persons conversant with American 
manners and customs, of course appears nothing ex-- 


icing, for the rea- 
son already given— 
‘ A laddie of our city, 
“Loved a Jassie that. was pretty, -. ; 
And this lassie loved to dress so gay and jaunty, O ! 
She says I Jove my beau, 
But to church I’ll never go, 
Unless he buys the ring of Jo Bonfanti, ovr» 


Now this, with sixteen more of such verses, the John- 
Bull gave os a fair sample of North American poetry. 

I laughed when I saw the puper, and perhaps the reader 
may Jaugh too, when he is told that, the article in the. Eu- 
ropean Magazine, which the John-Buil puffed as much as 
he dared, was written by myself—and that the John-Bull 
editor was in fact, though under the rose, and without my 
knowledge at the time, editor and co-proprietor of the Eu- 
ropean Magazine itself, pyblished by Miller. But how are 
the facts? Do “most of the principal knick-knackery 
merchants here, develope the contents of their stores in 
rhyme’? ? No, indeed——nothing of the sort.. You do not 
see a dozen of these advertisements in the whole course of 


ayear. They are usually done for a frolic, and are sure 
to travel the round of about five hundred or a thousand 
newspapers, before they are laid on the shelf. J remember 
seeing in England, when I was there, a deal of poetry not; 
much superior to this, employed in a way that we never 
think of here. For example, I saw a black pig, with gilt 
ears and a gilt tail, (6) set ina frame, over the door of a 
public house in one of the principal streets of London, 
Picadilly or Oxford street, with the following verses un- 
der it— 











s¢ Self praise, you know, 
Js all a bubble, 
Do help me out, 
I am in trouble.”” 


Whatif I were to give this to my countrymen here, as a 
sample of modern English poetry? or as a ‘* straw to | 
show which way the wind blows”? with you, in matters of | 
taste? But why take this trouble with a paper, which, 
whether it win or lose, must Jaugh, and will make others | 
laugh. ‘The best way of replying to a paragraph that has 
appeared in the Joun-Buv, would be to republish it, 
word for word, without 4 remark—adding only the name . 





af the nner. Nothing could be more severe on the para- | 


graph—nothing more severe on the paper, N. 
(6) {it is newly painted, now ; the gilt ears and tail are 
no more, and the body is dappled black and white. “ 
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